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Demanding Justice for Immigrants 



Current U.S. immigration law sometimes splits families. 
Photo by Aimie Willhoite. 


Large rally backs reform legislation 


By Samantha Groark 

Contributing Writer 

M ore than 1,500 immigrants and 
activists gathered Jan. 16 at the 
Hartwell Community Center, 
chanting, “Si se puede!” and “Yes we can!” The 
rally was part of a nationally organized cam¬ 
paign supporting an immigration-reform bill 
in Congress. 

The Archdiocese of Cincinnati, United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) Local 
75, Su Casa, AMOS project and the Cincinnati 
Interfaith Workers helped organize bus trans¬ 
portation for immigrants in various neighbor¬ 
hoods and provided child-care services dur¬ 
ing the rally. 

The rally was coordinated with nationwide 
demonstrations led by Reform Immigration 
for America to gather support for the Com¬ 
prehensive Immigration Reform for America’s 
Security and Prosperity Act of 2009. U.S. Rep. 
Luis Gutierrez (D-Ill) introduced the bill along 
with members of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus and more than 90 House Democrats 
in December. 

In a press release, Gutierrez said, “This bill is 
not complicated.... It keeps families together, 
but understands we must secure our borders. 
It keeps people working, but understands the 
needs of our economy. It gives a pathway to 


citizenship, but understands that immigrants 
must learn English, pay taxes and contribute 
to their communities.” 

The immigration-reform movement is in 
a critical phase because it is now up to the 
Senate to produce a similar bill, according to 
Ohio Secretary of State Jennifer Brunner, who 
is running for the Senate. 

“This legislation is important and it will take 
courage on everyone’s part,” Brunner told the 
crowd. “That is why we are here. This is about 
families, legal or not, tax payers and employ¬ 
ers working for a better America.” 

U.S. Sen. Charles Schumer (D-NY), the 
Chairman of the Senate Immigration Subcom¬ 
mittee, is tasked with creating a bipartisan bill 
that would likely include curbing illegal im¬ 
migration, focusing on family reunification 
as a key value of the immigration system and 
initiating the registration of undocumented 
immigrants as a path toward U.S. citizenship. 
This path toward citizenship would require a 
criminal background check, a good employ¬ 
ment record and fluency in the English lan¬ 
guage. 

Esther Lopez, director of the Civil Rights 
and Community Action Department of the 
UFCW, spoke over the crowd’s chanting. 

“Today Ohio, like the rest of the United 

See Justice, p. 9 


Homecoming of Reggie Williams 

Stop AIDS remembers hometown AIDS activist 


By Larry Gross 

Contributing Writer 

7 have had a wonderful life -1 can't say that enough. If I had to die tomorrow , it would 
be just fine, as I have lived. You have to have lived to be able to accept your own death. 
I've had a lot of love and support from my family, my lovers, my friends. I have been lucky 
enough to have been surrounded by wonderful people and have tried to circumvent those 
who have not been."—Reggie Williams, 1987 


E leven years after his death, Reggie 
Williams, one of this country’s first 
and leading AIDS activists, is coming 

home. 

Stop AIDS will host the Reggie Williams Ex¬ 
hibit from Feb. 7 through March 7, during Black 
History Month, to raise awareness of HIV in 
Cincinnati’s African-American and gay com¬ 
munities. 

The Cincinnati exhibit completes a three-city 
tour. The first was in Los Angeles in 2001, then 
in San Francisco in 2002-03. Williams lived in 
all three cities. 

“People can expect a very colorful exhibit 
of the lifetime of Reggie Williams,” says Wolf¬ 
gang Schreiber, who’s bringing the exhibit here. 
“We’re going to have several computers where 
people can watch videos, but it’s mainly photo¬ 
graphs that give you an impression of who he 
was. 

“He described himself as the little black boy 
from the projects, and I want to share what he 


had achieved.” 

Schreiber is paying homage to his friend and 
to his late lover, who had AIDS. 

Originally from Germany, Schreiber moved 
to Amsterdam in the early 1980s. He met Wil¬ 
liams there in 1992. Williams was in Amsterdam 
for an AIDS conference, and Schreiber knew 
immediately that there was a connection. 

“There was a group in Amsterdam called 
Strange Fruit, for immigrant gays and lesbi¬ 
ans, and I had always been wanting to go, so 
I went,” Schreiber says. “I’d been dancing my 
ass off, and he was sitting at the bar when we 
smiled at each other. I thought maybe he was 
looking at somebody else.” 

This encounter eventually led Williams to live 
in Europe after leaving Cincinnati and spend¬ 
ing time in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


See Williams, p. 4 
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Reggie Williams was an AIDS activist until his death in 
1999. Photo by Andrew Anderson. 
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By The 
Numbers 
72 

The number of years 
before personal 
information 
is made public by 
the U.S. Census 
(seepage 7). 


46 

The number of vendors 
selling Streetvibes 
(seepage 13). 

$560 

The price of a ticket to a 
Tea Party convention 
in Nashville 
(seepage 12). 


Zero 

The cost, in dollars, 
of a ticket to the 
Reggie Williams Exhibit 
at Stop AIDS 
(seepage 1). 


69866 

The text-message address 
to request information 
about supporting 
justice for immigrants 
(seepage 1). 

One at a 
Time 

The word count by 
which InkTank plans 
to change Cincinnati 
(seepage 10). 


107 

The number of days 
Haleh Esfandiari 
was held in solitary 
confinement in Iran 
(seepage 6). 


100 

The age at which 
Holocaust hero 
Miep Gies died 
last month 
(seepage 11). 


2011 

The year in which the 
NFL might field no 
football games 
(seepage 6). 


4 

The hour of the 
morning at which 
outreach workers 
awakened homeless 
people sleeping outdoors 
(see page 2). 



By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


Homeless people are women and children. Homeless people have jobs. Homeless 
people do volunteer work. Homeless people care about their appearance. Homeless 
people vote. Homeless people attend parent-teacher conferences. 

Homeless people live in shelters, with friends, with relatives, in cheap motels. 

Some homeless people in Cincinnati - and they are the small minority - live in con¬ 
ditions straight out of the Dark Ages, in lean-tos, shacks and tents in tufts of urban 
woods or along the banks of the Ohio River, without electricity or running water. Some 
live without even that feeble shelter, staying under highway overpasses. This small 
sub-set of homeless people was the subject of the Homeless Count conducted in the 
very early hours of Jan. 26. 

Non-profit agencies that serve homeless individuals and families work to prevent 
the kind of living conditions endured by the unseen homeless, living in camps that are 
by turns primitive and resourceful. 

We know how many people live in shelters in Cincinnati. The purpose of the Home¬ 
less Count was to ascertain the number of people living outdoors, sleeping on the 
courthouse plaza, on downtown benches or near a produce warehouse in Queensgate. 
The Homeless Count is a requirement for funding of services to homeless people by 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

It was near that produce warehouse, under a highway overpass, behind a support 
pillar adorned by a mural of the crucifixion of Jesus, painted by a Xavier University 
student, that a team of outreach workers showed up in the wee hours. 

Leevaughn Brown, who works for Project for Assistance in Transition from Home¬ 
lessness (PATH), approached a tent and announced, “We’ve got some food. Do you 
need anything?” 

Josh Spring, executive director of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Home¬ 
less, explained the need to obtain basic information - the occupant’s name, date of 
birth, the last four digits of his social-security number and how long he’d been camp¬ 
ing there. 

From inside the tent a man said, “It’s 3 o’clock in the morning.” 

“It’s a necessary evil,” Spring replied. 

“It’s not a necessary evil for me,” said the man in the tent. 

Some homeless people do not want to be helped or counted. 

Some homeless people are on the run. Under the Eighth Street Viaduct was a man 
who declined to give his name or answer any questions. There was no sign that he’d 
been there any length of time - no belongings besides those he might have had in his 
pockets. 

“We’re not here to turn you in,” Brown said. “We just want to help.” 

Some homeless people want help but don’t know how to find it. That, too, was part 
of the reason behind the Homeless Count. Spring left business cards at each site he 
visited. Brown urged people to visit Tender Mercies, a partner with PATH. 

Along the Ohio River below the Underground Railroad Freedom Center, in a “tent” 
barely worthy of the name - essentially a plastic tarp supported by a pole - was Chris, 
39, who said, “What can I do when I’m out here? What are my alternatives?” 

Near the Holiday Office Park, sleeping on a steep slope beneath an overpass, Lonnie, 
age 62, asked, “You don’t have a pair of underwear you could give me, do you?” 

Lonnie said he has lived there “a couple months. My wife passed away and I had to 
pay her funeral. I want to get off the streets.” 

Lonnie doesn’t actually live on the streets. He lives under the streets but the point 
still holds. 

Some homeless people are hospitable. Awakened by strangers at 4 a.m. on a frig¬ 
id night after snow has fallen, sleeping on concrete littered by hundreds of cigarette 
butts, Lonnie told the outreach workers as they were leaving, “You guys watch that 
path now. It looks slick.” 

Spring pointed out the site near the off-ramp from River Road to Linn Street where 
a man was found dead last year. Along the riverbank, where a person’s feet were stick¬ 
ing out of a dilapidated tent - the tent wouldn’t close properly or the occupant was too 
tall - Brown kept trying to get a response. 

“Just grunt or something,” he said. “Let us know you’re all right in there.” 

George, 51, was “all right.” It’s just that he had to sleep outside in winter, or believed 
he had to. 

People who work with homeless people speak of the frequency with which they talk 
about respect - or, more precisely, about how often they feel dis-respected. Know¬ 
ing that their arrival would be intrusive at best and frightening at worst, the outreach 
workers behaved as though they were in the living rooms of the people they roused. 
Kevin Finn, executive director of the Hamilton County Continuum of Care, ended one 
brief interview by saying, “Thank you very much. We’re sorry to bother you so early.” 

Some homeless people live in crates three feet high. Some sleep with the inces¬ 
sant roar of cars passing right overhead. Some live as couples in homemade structures 
large enough to stand in, with a barrel to hold a fire indoors, plastic chairs to sit on, 
pots and pans to cook with, trash bags of straw providing insulation, the Ohio River 
lapping the shore just three feet away. 

The Homeless Count tallied 78 people, up fro last year - and some people were no 
doubt missed, Spring said. 

Word came Jan. 27 from the National Weather service that the river is set to flood 
this weekend. The outreach workers will go back to warn the people camping there. 
Sometimes homeless people die outside. 
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MINUTES 

with a 

Bench Warmer and Cheerleader 

Sitting with the homeless, sometimes for years, in order to help 


By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 




I f your job is to “watch the Clifton area,” that 
makes it hard to leave if you’re a conscien¬ 
tious worker. You certainly can’t leave your 
bench, you might miss something. That makes 
it difficult to get some food to eat and have a safe 
place to sleep. 

While this might sounds a little weird, it can hap¬ 
pen to a homeless person as a result of mental ill¬ 
ness. 

“Someone maybe thinks it’s his or her job to 
watch the Clifton area. They were told to do that, 
and so the will sit there and literally watch the Clif¬ 
ton area,” says Arnita Miller, lead PATH worker. 
“They’re unable to meet their own basic needs be¬ 
cause of their mental illness. 

PATH stands for Project for Assistance in Transi¬ 
tion from Homelessness. We work with people on 
the street who are homeless, who have a mental 
illness and/or substance abuse to get them into 
housing, to get them into case management servic¬ 
es, substance abuse services - to connect them up 
with what’s available in the community.” 

That assistance translates into seven outreach 
workers being out on the street with homeless peo¬ 
ple Monday through Friday 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Some¬ 
times that means walking, and sometimes it means 
sitting. 

“We meet them where they’re at,” Miller says. “If 
they’re on the bench, then we meet them on that 
bench. We continue to meet them on the bench. 
If it’s a weekly, daily thing, we do that and we con¬ 
tinue that process until they become comfortable 
with us. As we’re going along we explain the pro¬ 
cess - explain what they’re options are. Sometimes 


PATH will help census workers find homeless people, Miller says. 


it can take four years. 

“I tell them there are some re¬ 
sources. I may name a couple of 
resources available in the com¬ 
munity. Ask them their opin¬ 
ion about it. ... (if) they say, no, 

OK. We don’t force anything on 
anyone. The next day we’ll take 
them food, water, make sure 
that they’re OK. Need socks, 
underwear? We take them that, 
whatever they need. Sometimes 
it’s just sitting down with them, 
letting them know that someone 
cares.” 

PATH workers are particularly 
sensitive to the challenges men¬ 
tal health or substance abuse 
can add to the struggle of being 
homeless. 

“It’s difficult. Some of the is¬ 
sues they may face because of 
the mental health issues may 
prevent them from going into 
a shelter,” Miller says. “Because 
the shelter is so crowded with 
lots of people, and some people 
are just used to being alone ... 
people can become paranoid 
that someone is trying to do 
something to them.” 

When PATH workers aren’t 
on the street, they can be found 
at 1209 Elm St., the first floor of 
the Tender Mercies facility next to Music Hall and 
around the corner from the Drop Inn Center. Regu¬ 
lar office hours are 10 a.m.-noon daily (no weekend 
hours) and those in need of assis¬ 
tance can go there, too. 

Miller is also responsible for 
guiding and assisting other out¬ 
reach workers. She’s been with the 
organization for nine years and has 
a wealth of experience to share. She 
also works with Housing First client 
case management. These are indi¬ 
viduals who have made a success¬ 
ful transition from homelessness to 
living in their own apartments. 

This hands-on approach to mak¬ 
ing sure people have the help they 
need is reflected in the way the 
PATH outreach workers special¬ 
ize - one specifically focuses on 
the needs of military veterans and 
another is stationed at the Justice 
Center. A homeless person who is 
utilizing PATH services fills the role 
of peer specialist. 

People on the street get to know 
who is who and what each person 
does and this familiarity is an asset 
in doing the work. 

“It helps because once you es¬ 
tablish a bond with individuals, you 
know them and they know you and 
they know when you’re coming,” 
Miller says. “They know where to 
find you, versus a stranger coming 
up to them and they’re suspicious 
that maybe the police are under¬ 
cover.” 

Being known is an asset for oth¬ 
ers trying to help the homeless, and 


Arnita Miller helps homeless people who have mental illness. 
Photos by Margo Pierce. 


that’s why PATH partners with other organizations 
such as the individuals conducting the homeless 
census count each quarter. 

“PATH’S role will be to assist the census worker 
in going out to the area, location where homeless 
individuals are,” Miller says. “Because those in¬ 
dividuals have a rapport with us, we feel it will be 
much easier, better for us to go with them ... so 
they can feel safe. We’re not going to ask anything, 
PATH isn’t.” 

And it will be business as usual at 4 a.m. when 
the count begins. Miller says the workers will take 
hygiene products, food, clothing and other essen¬ 
tials and make them available to anyone who has 
a need. 

This year PATH will also be assisting with the U.S. 
Census for the first time. 

“I was informed (by) the Census Bureau that 
Over-the-Rhine was the most difficult community 
for individuals to be counted because people not 
returning the questionnaire,” Miller says. “No one 
to my knowledge has ever asked for our assistance 
in making sure that those individuals who are un¬ 
sheltered be counted.” 

Whether she’s walking the streets, warming a 
bench, scheduling services for a client or driving 
someone to an appointment, Miller has a ready 
smile and an easygoing manner that puts people at 
ease. Anyone who tries to fake that kind of concern 
wouldn’t be able to gain the trust of those who need 
help. She’s straight up in a way that makes it clear 
she knows her stuff and won’t bullshit you. 

“There are outreach services out in Hamilton 
County,” Miller says. “(If an individual) is on the 
verge of becoming homeless who is homeless - 
whether it’s a family member, a friend - feel free to 
give PATH a call.” 

PATH is a partnership of the Greater Cincinnati 
Behavioral Health Services (513-354-7500) and 
Tender Mercies (513-639-7043.) 


Many people work hard to make a difference for the less privileged in the Queen City. 

'Eight Minutes” is an opportunity to learn who those people are and what motivates them to he a positive influence. 



Local News 
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Homecoming of Reggie Williams 



Wolfgang Schreiber, friend and partner of Reggie Williams organized the exhibit in his memory. Photo by Andrew Anderson. 


Continued from page 1 


‘A whole new world* 

“I am the second oldest of her nine children. Most of all of 

us have different fathers. I did not know the identity of my 
father until I was 16 years old. But my mother always stressed 
to us that, because we were all born from the same womb, we 
were all brothers and sisters.”—1996 

Williams was born April 29,1951, at the Cincinnati General Hos¬ 
pital; now known as the University of Cincinnati Medical Center. 

Born to lean Carpenter Williams, Williams spent the first nine 
years of his life living in Washington Terrace, a large housing proj¬ 
ect in Walnut Hills. Built after the Great Depression, it was a pre¬ 
dominantly black district. 

At the age of 6 or 7, Williams felt attracted to boys and liked to 
do things that were un-boyish - like trying to 
cook or playing with his sister’s dolls. He liked 
to comb his mother’s hair. 

“He was very close to his mother,” Schreiber 
says. “She passed away in 1990. She had can¬ 
cer. They would talk on the phone everyday. 

He had lost one brother, got shot in L.A., so she 
had already lost one son. At first, he hesitated 
telling her about having HIV, but he was hon¬ 
est to her, open to her.” 

In regard to Williams’s sexual preference, 

Schreiber says, “If you read all he wrote about 
growing up in Cincinnati in the ’50s and ’60s, 
he never had a coming out because in the 
hood, he was special. Everyone knew that.” 

In his teens, Williams and some of his friends would spend time 
downtown in a gay bar called “223,” named after the street address. 
In some of his writings, Williams says at this bar he “stepped into a 
whole new world,” and he came to terms with his sexuality. 

Williams graduated from Withrow High School in 1969. Within 
a few years after graduation, Williams and his partner at the time, 
Alphonso Freeman, moved from Cincinnati to begin a new life in 
Los Angeles. 

Ignoring the ban 

“(AIDS) education programs need to be targeted to the black, 
gay and bisexual communities. We hope that will help them 
to do what they need to do to save their lives.”—1990 


After Williams and his partner moved to Los Angeles, he spent 
the next 10 years working as a radiology technician at a hospital, 
but he had dreams of becoming a model or actor. Playgirl featured 
him as one of the “Guys Next Door” in its lune 1979 edition. 

Williams separated from Freeman when he met Tim Isbell. The 
two of them moved to San Francisco in 1981 - the same year an 
unknown disease was being diagnosed in gay men. In 1986, at the 
age of 35, Williams tested positive for HIV. 

“He talked about having panic attacks,” Schreiber says, recalling 
when Williams would speak about first hearing the news. “Working 
in the hospital, he had seen the first AIDS cases, so he knew what 
could happen.” 

Wanting to get involved in the fight against AIDS, in 1988 Wil¬ 
liams became one of the co-founders of the National Task Force on 
AIDS Prevention, the first nationwide organization advocating for 
black gay men. He served as its executive director. In 1989, along 
with five men, he started the San Francisco 
Gay Men of Color Consortium, supporting 
HIV treatment and early intervention. 

Williams was very open about his illness 
and became a leading spokesperson on AIDS 
awareness. He was featured in several articles, 
including two in the Wall Street Journal writ¬ 
ten by Marilyn Chase. In 1992, he was one of 
four HIV-positive African-American gay men 
featured in the film No Regret produced by 
Marion Riggs. 

In luly 1992, Williams, still living in San 
Francisco, attended the International Confer¬ 
ence on AIDS in Amsterdam, where he met 
Schreiber. 

“When I met Reggie, I had just come back from San Francisco,” 
Schreiber says. “My sister, who lived there, had passed away. I told 
him I had just recently been in San Francisco. He asked, ‘Vaca¬ 
tion?’ And I said, ‘No, a funeral.’ In a way, the tone was serious right 
away.” 

The AIDS conference had been moved from Harvard to Amster¬ 
dam that year because of a law passed by Congress in 1987 that 
banned HIV-positive persons from entering the United States. 
Breaking this law could mean ending up in jail but Williams, who 
moved to Amsterdam in 1994, and Schreiber, who is also HIV-posi¬ 
tive, continued to travel to and from the United States. 

“I never cared about the travel ban,” Schreiber says, “I just trav¬ 
eled. When my sister passed, I just went, ‘You know?’ I always 
thought this was so discriminating - it’s nonsense, because if I get 


The AIDS conference had been 
moved from Harvard to Amsterdam 
that year because of a law passed 
by Congress in 1987 that banned 
HIV-positive persons from entering 
the United States. Breaking this law 
could mean ending up in jail but 
Williams, who moved to Amsterdam 
in 1994, and Schreiber, who is also 
HIV-positive, continued to travel to 
and from the United States. 


See Williams, p. 4 
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Homecoming of Reggie Williams 


Reggie Williams as a teenager. Photo by Andrew Anderson. 


Continued from page 4 

engaged with anybody, I’m go¬ 
ing to have safe sex anyway It 
never kept me out of the U.S. I 
just ignored it.” 

President Obama lifted the 
travel ban effective Jan. 4 this 
year. 

A Dutch housewife 

7 live my life as a Dutch 
housewife with a German 
lover. Who would have 
thought two years ago, 
while I was attending 
the International AIDS 
Conference in Amsterdam, 
that I would someday soon 
he living here?”—1995 

Because of his declining 
heath, Williams retired from 
his position as executive direc¬ 
tor of the National Task Force 
on AIDS Prevention in February 
1994, moving to Amsterdam two 
months later. 

“One of his dreams was to live in Europe,” Schreiber says. “In a way, when 
you look back at it, it was meant to be. I had this American connection; he had 
this dream to live in Europe.” 

Legally immigrating as Schreiber’s life partner, he could also get health in¬ 
surance through Schreiber’s plan. _ 

“This has been in Holland since the 1980s,” Schreiber 
says. “Same-sex relationships were just the same as the 
other. It made it all so easy.” 

Schreiber says that, for his first year in Amsterdam, Wil¬ 
liams suffered from depression. 

“When he moved to Amsterdam, he had his feeling of 
guilt: Why am I still here?” Schreiber says. “He had lost so 
many, you know, and he felt like, ‘Em still here and I can 
even move to Europe/ ” 

In Amsterdam, Williams continued to be an activist - 

against AIDS. He wrote articles for gay publications and 

became involved with “Strange Fruit: The Real,” a group for gays and lesbians 

of color. They organized safe sex and culture workshops. 

During the last years of his life, Williams began dressing more in African 
clothing. 

“He was really into his appearance,” Schreiber says. “He had this beautiful 
walking stick and would walk the streets of Amsterdam like a prince and lots 
of people knew him. People would stare at him. I followed him once, because I 



didn’t believe it. You know, Am¬ 
sterdam is so tolerant and ac¬ 
cepting. But it was true. People 
would just look. In America, 
people would just say some¬ 
thing.” 

In 1996, Williams was di¬ 
agnosed with colon cancer. 
Despite many hospital stays, 
he and Schreiber continued 
to travel, visiting France, Ger¬ 
many, Britain and the United 
States - again ignoring the U.S. 
travel ban. 

When his health allowed it, 
Williams continued to write ar¬ 
ticles about AIDS and took part 
in several conferences in the 
United States and around the 
world. 

‘You can be open 1 

“So, what is this (AIDS) all 
about, you may be asking. I 
guess what all this is about 
is learning to use a walking 
stick when you just don't 
have the strength to walk 

without one. It is about life turning when you least expect it and learn¬ 
ing to accept the shelter of a lover and friends because you can't survive 
without them. It is about my body beginning a process of giving up the 
ghost and me learning to live with that.''—1995 


In Amsterdam, Williams 
continued to be an activist 
against AIDS. He wrote articles 
for gay publications and became 
involved with “Strange Fruit: 
The Real,” a group for gays and 
lesbians of color. They organized 
safe sex and culture workshops. 


On Feb. 7, 1999, at the Academisch Medisch Centrum 
Hospital in Amsterdam, Williams passed away. 

The funeral took place at Westerveld Crematorium. Me¬ 
morial services were held in Amsterdam, San Francisco and 
Cincinnati. His ashes were buried at his mother’s grave. 

Since 2001 Schreiber has been trying to find a home in 
Cincinnati for his Reggie Williams exhibit. Last year Stop 
AIDS showed an interest. 

“In May, I sent out e-mails again to several organizations 

- and David White at Stop AIDS replied he was interested,” 

Schreiber says. “He’s a blessing, because all I needed was 
one person who thinks it’s interesting, and we’re going to do it.” 

“It was my goal all the time to bring the exhibit here because Cincinnati 
needs to know about this guy who lived here but moved away and who ac¬ 
complished so much in his life. He really made an impression. If this exhibit 
inspires one or two people to say, ‘Oh yeah, you can be open about being HIV¬ 
positive,’ it’ll be worth it.” 


The Reggie Williams Exhibit is sponsored by the Black AIDS Institute (www.blackaids.org) and will be on display at Stop AIDS (www.stopaidscincy.org) from 
Feb. 7 through March 7. Stop AIDS is at 220 Findley St., Over-the-Rhine. Admission is free. For more information about Williams, visitreggiewilliams.net. 


Interested in volunteering 
with Streetvibes? 
Contact Greg Flannery at 
513-421-7803 x 12 
or by e-mail at 
streetvibes2@yahoo.com 


STREETVIBES 
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Only purchase 
Streetvibes 
from BADGED 
vendors. 
Vendors wear 
their WHITE 
badges while 
they sell the 
paper. 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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End of the NFL 

Bengals might have one more chance 


By B. Clifton Burke 

Contributing Writer 


Academic 
Freedom Fighter 

Scholar recounts Iranian captivity 



Haleh Esfandiari visited Xavier University to speak about her book, “My 
Prison, My Home: One Woman’s Story of Captivity in Iran.” 

Photo by Stephanie Carson. 


W ell, that was fun. The Ben¬ 
gals brought the Queen 
City some entertainment 
and enjoyment throughout most of 
their season and invigorated a bit of 
optimism for the 
team's future. 

The problem is, 
there might not be 
much of a future - 
at least not an im¬ 
mediate one - for 
the Bengals or any 
other team in the 
NFL. 

The league’s col¬ 
lective-bargaining 
agreement with 
players is set to 
expire after the 2010 season, and the 
negotiations on a new one in time to 
play the next season seem as bleak as 
the Mayan calendar. The fear is that 
owners won’t agree on the percent¬ 
age of team revenue that the players 
demand and will lock out the players 
without a new agreement in place. A 
worst-case scenario is no NFL foot¬ 
ball in 2011 and beyond. 

A best-case scenario is that every¬ 
thing remains as is; a salary cap and 
salary floor stay in place, ownership 
shares specific types of revenue and 
parity among teams remains the 
league's strength. The two sides sit 
down for 20 minutes, agree that noth¬ 
ing needs to be changed and go have 
drinks. 

Of course, it won't work out that 
way. Before his untimely passing in 
2008, Gene Upshaw - former execu¬ 
tive director of the NFL Players As¬ 
sociation (NFLPA) and Hall of Fame 
lineman - said that, 
once the salary 
cap disappeared, 
it would never be 
agreed upon by the 
NFLPA again. The 
owners have al¬ 
ready voted to opt 
out of the last two 
years of the current 
agreement, which means no salary 
cap next season and potentially no 
football after that. 

So what does it mean for the Ben¬ 
gals? 

First and foremost, without a cap, 
players ending their initial contracts 
(signed out of college) are now re¬ 
stricted free agents until their sixth 
season, rather than after four. A play¬ 
er drafted in 2005 by the Bengals, 
entering his sixth season, can still be 
signed by another team, but the Ben¬ 
gals can match any offer and prevent 
him from signing elsewhere. Should 
the player leave Cincinnati, his new 
team would also have to compensate 
the Bengals with draft picks. 

That means Brandon lohnson, 
Frostee Rucker, Dennis Roland and 
others who would have been unre¬ 
stricted to sign wherever they chose 
are now are essentially “stuck” with 
their team. 

The other quirk in 2010 brought 
on without a cap is teams get to fran¬ 
chise-tag two players instead of one. 
The franchise tag is very unpopular 
with players because it restricts their 


open-market value even more than 
restricted free-agent status does. 
Franchise-tagged players receive a 
one-year contract equaling the aver¬ 
age of the five top-paid players at that 
position (Shayne Graham was paid 
around $2.5 million last season under 
the terms of the franchise tag). Oth¬ 
er teams can sign 
tagged players, too, 
but must give up 
two first-round draft 
picks in compensa¬ 
tion. This would be 
near suicide for any 
team and is rarely 
worth trying. 

That means the 
Bengals could tag 
Graham again and 
tag Tank lohnson or 
other unrestricted 
free agents this off-season. But on the 
list of Bengals unrestricted free agents 
- Graham, lohnson, Roy Williams, 
Reggie Kelly, Larry lohnson and oth¬ 
ers - not one seems worth the hefty 
price of a franchise tag. 

That frees up money to get some¬ 
one else then, right? Well, maybe. I 
always assume owner Mike Brown 
would rather work with what he's al¬ 
ready got than spend a lot on outside 
improvements. Signing Laveranues 
Coles last off-season has been a huge 
letdown thus far, and it makes sense 
that management might be wary of 
making that mistake again. But there 
are some alluring names at wide re¬ 
ceiver that will be tossed around by 
fans and media as nice fits with Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Some Bengals fans will surely 
clamor over the verbose and illustri¬ 
ous Terrell Owens, and I could see 
why. He's a big target who remains a 
difficult match-up 
despite the fact that 
his career is firmly in 
its twilight. Brown is 
well known for pro¬ 
viding a home for 
explosive personali¬ 
ties cast off by other 
teams, and TO per¬ 
fectly fits the mold. 
Owens is beyond the big-paycheck 
phase of his career, and if he chooses 
to play again next year, his motivation 
would likely be driven by a potential 
championship and not by personal 
glory. 

The big-market teams might try to 
make a serious splash by overpaying 
lots of free agents in light of no salary 
cap, but Brown and the Bengals can't 
compete that way. Nabbing one or 
two crucial pieces to make a run for 
next season makes more sense than 
financially strapping the team on a 
superstar contract for years to come, 
especially if there truly is only one 
year left. 

The NFL has enjoyed about 12 
years of a fantastic pro-sports league 
that provided hope for every team’s 
city that this was their year, and in¬ 
toxicating this country with its sport. 
Football won't die completely-Amer¬ 
ica needs it - but serious change is 
afoot, and it's hard to think that it will 
be better than it is now. Here's to the 
Bengals of next year, because we can't 
see beyond that. 


By Ariana Shahandeh 

Contributing Writer 

I ranian-American academic 
Haleh Esfandiari visited Xavier 
University on Ian. 19 to speak 
about her book, My Prison, My Home: 
One Woman's Story of Captivity in Iran, 
in which she chronicles her time as a 
prisoner of Evin Prison in Tehran. 

“I never cried in front of these 
people,” she said. 

“If I wanted to cry, 

I cried under the 
shower or at night 
when I slept on the 
floor.” 

In late 2006 Es¬ 
fandiari was in Iran 
to visit her mother. 

As she was preparing to leave the 
country, the Intelligence Ministry of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran charged 
her with endangering national se¬ 
curity and plotting a “velvet revolu¬ 
tion,” a term used to describe gradual 
persuasion through academic talks, 
conferences at universities and other 
means of affecting public opinion. 

The charges against Esfandiari 
stemmed from her work as an instruc¬ 
tor at the Woodrow Wilson Center in 
Washington, D.C., where she teaches 
about Iranian foreign policy, culture 
and history. 

It was her extensive 
record as an instructor 
at Princeton University 
that indirectly led to her 
release from Evin Prison 
in 2007, after 105 days of 
solitary confinement. 

“What moved me 
more than anything else 
was my former Prince¬ 
ton students,” Esfandiari says. “When 
they heard about my ordeal, they 
got together, they found each other 
around the world and they started 
another Free Haleh site. ... You know, 
eventually what you teach the young 
people helps you. At the end, they 
come to your rescue more than any¬ 


body else." 

Following her lecture, members of 
the audience asked questions. One 
person asked, “Why are they so para¬ 
noid? Does this mean they are not 
confident in their leadership?” An¬ 
other person had a contrasting view, 
saying, “The United States is a huge 
consumer of oil ... and the United 
States invaded (Iran's) neighbor Iraq, 
also an oil-rich country. In 1953 the 
United States was 
involved in the 
overthrow of Iran' s 
government, Mos¬ 
sadegh's govern¬ 
ment. Finally, the 
passage by the 
U.S. Congress of 
the Iran Freedom 
in Support Act... My question is, Ts it 
fair to characterize the government of 
Iran as being paranoid?’ ” 

Asked how she kept hope alive dur¬ 
ing her darker moments in prison, Es¬ 
fandiari said, “I'm a very disciplined 
person by nature.” 

She explained her attempt to cre¬ 
ate a routine, even of something as 
simple as a structured way to pace her 
cell, in order to keep her mind from 
straying to a dark place. 

Esfandiari’s memoir recounts an 
event before the 1979 revolution in 
Iran that demonstrated her disci¬ 
plined nature. As the 
first female journalist at 
Kayhan , a newspaper in 
Iran, Esfandiari took a 
stand against censorship 
and quit the paper when 
a government appointee 
replaced the head editor. 

“Leaving Kayhan was 
difficult for me,” she 
wrote, “It was the country's leading 
newspaper; I took pleasure in the 
work and in being a part of the Kay¬ 
han family. But I am proud of having 
refused to work under a government- 
imposed editor who represented ev¬ 
erything I disdained in a profession I 
loved.” 


The league’s collective¬ 
bargaining agreement with 
players is set to expire after 
the 2010 season, and the 
negotiations on a new one in 
time to play the next season 
seem as bleak as the Mayan 
calendar. A worst-case 
scenario is no NFL football in 
2011 and beyond. 


The big-market teams might 
try to make a serious splash by 
overpaying lots of free agents 
in light of no salary cap, but 
Brown and the Bengals can’t 
compete that way. 


“I never cried in front of these 
people. If I wanted to cry, I cried 
under the shower or at night 
when I slept on the floor.” 

- Haleh Esfandiari 


Esfandiari’s memoir 
recounts an event 
before the 1979 
revolution in Iran that 
demonstrated her 
disciplined nature. 
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Housing Issues 



The 2010 Census: 

Don’t Cheat Your Descendants 

Doubling-up, hidden dwellings, the disenfranchisement of not being counted 


By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

A n army of 140,000 U.S. Census workers and postal 
workers delivering census forms will descend upon an 
estimated 134 million housing units across America in 
a couple months. The census, mandated by the Constitution, 
was born of the need to spread the debt of the Revolutionary 
War fairly across the 13 colonies - and also to help establish a 
truly representative form of government. 

In more recent times, the outcome of the census determines 
how much a state gets of about $400 billion dollars in federal 
funds allocated for schools, highways and programs such as 
Medicaid. 

Most households will receive a census form by mail in mid- 
March. The questionnaire asks for a count of all people who live 
and sleep in the household “most of the time” as of April 1. This 
does not include those who are living away at college, in the 
military, in a nursing home, or in a jail, prison or a detention 
facility. They are counted separately. 

An accurate count is important because the census count de¬ 
termines a state’s federal funding and representation. Many are 
noting that the effects of the recession will make it harder to 
find and count people. Individuals and families are doubling- 
up due to job loss and foreclosure. 

Subsidized housing units and many private landlords have strict 
rules about how many people can live in a unit, and they have to be 
on the lease. Clearly, the lack of affordable housing will impact an ac¬ 
curate count. 

Consider the following scenario: I live in a two-bedroom subsi¬ 
dized apartment. About six months ago my sister lost her job, lost her 
apartment and so she and her two children tem¬ 
porarily moved in with me. Due to the job mar¬ 
ket, “temporarily” stretched into six months. I 
am very concerned the property manager might 
find out they are living with me; they are not on 
the lease. 

We go out of our way to avoid coming in and 
out a lot, especially when the property manager 
is around. I do not want my sister and her chil¬ 
dren to leave, having nowhere to go, but I do not 
want to be evicted. 

I receive the 2010 Census form in the mail, and it asks that I list all 
the people living in my apartment and their dates of birth. Given our 
situation, how likely is it that I will provide this detailed information? 
The census form says my sister and her children should be counted 
in my household, because they have been living with me “most of the 
time” and they are not being counted anywhere else. But will they be 
counted? Not likely. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce’s Office of Audit and Evaluation 
did a dress rehearsal for the census in 2008 and found that canvassers 
were not counting “hidden” dwellings such as sheds and makeshift 
garage apartments. Also, individuals and families in trailer parks that 
only display lot numbers corresponding to a unit’s physical space - 
but not unit numbers - were not accurately counted. Additional prob¬ 
lems of an accurate count include issues related to culture, language, 
distrust of government and the fact that some people tend to avoid 



answering questions they feel are too personal, too intrusive. 

Despite worries that personal information will be shared, the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau assures us they use statistical methods so that the infor¬ 
mation they release does not identify individuals or businesses. The 
information collected by the census becomes public record only after 
72 years. For example, all census data from 1790 to 1930 was released 
in 2002. In addition, Title 13 of the U.S. Code protects the confiden¬ 
tiality of all your information, and violating this 
law is a crime that carries severe penalties. The 
Better Business Bureau (BBB) is advising people 
to be cooperative but cautious, so as not to be¬ 
come a victim of fraud or identity theft. For ex¬ 
ample, census-takers should not be asking for 
your social security number. Some advocates are 
suggesting that people who are uncomfortable 
with the questions, “Are you of Hispanic, Spanish 
or Latino origin?” or “What is your race?” leave 
those answers blank but at least answer the ques¬ 
tion, “How many people are living or staying in the home?” 

As I began researching the census, my mother coincidentally tells 
me she is doing a genealogy search. The main source of information 
about our family she finds from the census. She excitedly tells me that 
the census reveals our great-grandparents’ birthdates, their siblings, 
when they immigrated, their occupation and marriage status. As she 
shares what she has learned about our distant relatives, it hits me. 

It’s not just the state budget that suffers from an under-count; there 
is a familial deprivation. Those who fear being counted, those who 
avoid being counted and those who aren’t even approached to be 
counted - all are excluded from our national treasury. In 200 years 
their descendants will look them up, and they will not be found. One 
more unfortunate consequence of the affordable housing crisis. 

As they say, “Everybody Counts” - even people who don’t have ac¬ 
cess to safe, decent, affordable housing. 


The U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s Office of Audit and 
Evaluation did a dress rehearsal 
for the census in 2008 and found 
that canvassers were not counting 
“hidden” dwellings such as sheds 
and makeshift garage apartments. 
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Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 1 

Consider helping Streetvibes with onr publication costs by I 

making a tax-deductible donation or by purchasing a subscription. I 


Streetvibes is the activist newspaper, advocating justice, building community. Your gift is tax-deductible and will go to producing 
the paper every two weeks. Started in 1997, Streetvibes is distributed by homeless and formerly homeless vendors who 
purchase the paper for 25 cents and sell it for $1, keeping the 75 cent profit. 


Make checks payable 
to “Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless” 


1 want to support Streetvibes and the vendors. 


Please return your 
contribution to: 

□ $25 

Name: _ 

n $50 n $100 n $150 n Other $ 


GCCH 

117 E. 12th Street 

Address: _ 



Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

E-mail: _ 






_ _ J 


Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 
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Veggie Stir-Fry 


'Teed Me, Seymour, 
Feed Me All Night Long" 



Photo by Jeni Jenkins. 


By Jeni Jenkins 
Staff Writer 

T his delicious roasted vegetable recipe is extremely versatile in that 
you can prepare it for a number of occasions, as well as mix it up to 
be used for a side dish or a main dish. For example, the vegetables 
you choose are completely dependent on your taste, the type of food it will 
complement and what vegetables are in season. Every vegetable in this recipe 
is completely optional. 

Serving Size: 5 or 6 bellies 

Quick hint: For a breakfast burrito, make the night before using the Mexican 
or spicy spice option. Scramble an egg or egg substitute in a skillet, sprinkle with 
your favorite cheese, add the veggies and heat until warm. Wrap in a warm soft 
tortilla. 


Yummy Roasted Veg gies 

6 tablespoons olive oil 

4 tablespoons balsamic vinegar 

4 cloves garlic, minced 

Salt and pepper 

One spice option from below 

Various types of root vegetables: 

2 onions, quartered (red, yellow, white or a mix) 

6 potatoes, quartered (red, Yukon gold, russet or a mix) 

1 butternut squash, cubed 
1 sweet potato or carrot, quartered 

1 zucchini or other squash, cut in 1 inch slices and quartered 
1-2 types of other vegetables: 

2 sweet peppers, quartered (red, green, yellow, orange or a mix) 

1 cup broccoli florets 

10-12 whole button mushrooms 
Anaheim peppers 
Poblano peppers 
Serrano peppers 
Quartered Eggplant 
Spice options: 

Italian spice, 1 tablespoon fresh basil and 1 tablespoon fresh oregano 
Mexican spice, 1 tablespoon chopped fresh cilantro and 1 tablespoon 
chili pepper or 1 package taco seasoning 

Summer style, try 1 tablespoon fresh rosemary combined with 1 table¬ 
spoon fresh thyme 

Indian spice, 3 tablespoons curry powder 

Spicy twist, 1/4 teaspoon cayenne pepper and 1 fresh jalapeno pepper, 
diced 

Pre-heat oven to 475 degrees F. Prepare a roasting pan or glass casserole 
dish with baking spray. Combine half of the olive oil and half of the vinegar 
in a bowl; add one of the spice options and mix. Take the root vegetables 
(onions, potatoes, squash, carrots) and toss in a Ziploc bag or large bowl 
with the sauce mixture until they are well coated. Bake in pre-heated oven 
30 minutes, stirring after 15. Toss the remaining vegetables with remain¬ 
ing sauce mixture. Stir into other vegetables and bake an additional 15-20 
minutes. Voila, FEED! 


Happy Valentine's Day 
By Anthony Williams 




'The first problem for all of us, men and women, 
is not to learn, but to unlearn." 

— Gloria Steinem, 

"Women's Liberation'Aims to Free Men, Too"; 
Washington Post, 1970 
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Demanding Justice for Immigrants 



blah blah blah blah. Photo by Aimie Willhoite. 


Continued from page 1 

States, is letting our govern¬ 
ment know that it’s time to fix 
the broken immigration sys¬ 
tem. ... We are here to make 
sure we get the votes needed 
to cross the finish line, mobi¬ 
lizing every supporter in the 
country and educating those 
confused by the noise of our 
opponents. ... The price of 
failure is unimaginable,” Lo¬ 
pez said. “We need to make 
sure Ohio politicians hear 
from every one of us.” 

Lopez, along with other 
community leaders, spent 
time debunking common 
misconceptions that have 
prevented immigration re¬ 
form in the past, specifically 
those linking immigration to 
the poor economy. 

“The current economy is 
not an excuse for deterring 
immigration reform,” Lopez 
said. “They want us to believe 
all work is equal. They want 
you to believe workers are laid 
off because of immigrants, 
as if a New York banker who 
lost his job will go to Califor¬ 
nia to pick strawberries. All 
while executives continue to 


make millions in bonuses. 
What they pay for their lux¬ 
ury could pay for a school in 
a poor community or health 
care. Blaming immigrants for 
the economy is an insult and 
distracts from the real prob¬ 
lem and potential solutions. 
In reality, good immigration 
reform would earn the U.S. 
billions in revenue.” 

President Barack Obama 
has promised to address im¬ 
migration reform in 2010. As 
a candidate in 2008, he said, 
“We need immigration reform 
that will secure our borders, 
and punish employers who 
exploit immigrant labor; re¬ 
form that finally brings the 12 
million people who are here 
illegally out of the shadows by 
requiring them to take steps 
to become legal citizens. We 
must assert our values and 
reconcile our principles as a 
nation of immigrants and a 
nation of laws. That is a prior¬ 
ity I will pursue from my very 
first day.” 

With Congress wrapping 
up health care reform, some 
demonstrators, including the 
Rev. lorge Ochoa, pastor of St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, 


see an opportunity to be 
seized. 

“The time for action is 
now,” he said. “America 
needs a solution that works 
for small business, taxpayers 
and immigrants. ... Every day 
I meet families affected by 
the unfair immigration sys¬ 


tem; and as a member of the 
Catholic Church, as part of a 
faith community, we cannot 
let families suffer under in¬ 
justice.” 

Griselda Geigel, one of the 
hundreds of Hispanic activ¬ 
ists, said the rally sent a clear 
message. 


“We made a point here to¬ 
day, and President Obama, 
Congress and the entire na¬ 
tion needs to listen,” she 
said. 

The reform campaign plans 
to host public events in Cin¬ 
cinnati and throughout Ohio 
in the coming months. 


Those interested in receiving information are asked to text the word “Justice”or “ Justicia ” to 69866 or visit www.ri4a.org. 


Bridging the Religious Gap 

Muslims and Christians seek understanding 


By Dan Rozier 

Contributing Writer 

I slam is arguably the most misunderstood religion in the United 
States. Despite the fact that there are 1.2 billion Muslims world¬ 
wide - 7 million of whom live in the United States - there seems to 
exist an “us versus them” mentality in this country. 

That mentality was undoubtedly perpetuated by the terrorist attacks 
on Sept. 11, 2001, and media coverage that relentlessly peddled the at¬ 
tacks as the result of a holy war undertaken by Muslims. Reconciling that 
perception was one of the goals of a Muslim-Christian dialogue lan. 17 
at St. Monica-St. George Parish Hall in Clifton Heights. The program was 
sponsored by the Franciscans Network. 

Before the construction of the first mosque in Cincinnati, Muslims 
used St. Monica-St. George as a place to worship, so it was fitting that the 
site be used as a convergence point for the two faiths. 

Three guest speakers led the discussion: Roula Allouch, president of 
Cincinnati chapter of the Council on American-Islamic Relations (CAIR); 
Homa Yavar of the Islamic Center of Greater Cincinnati and Muslim 
Mothers Against Violence; and Zeinab Schwen, president of CAIR Ohio. 

The speakers’ assessment of the religious dichotomy was that ulti¬ 
mately Christianity and Islam have the same message but different ways 
of praying. 

“What people need to understand is that there is a difference between 
the teaching of religion and understanding the history and culture of a 
people,” Yavar said. “There are many Christians that have the miscon¬ 
ception that Muslims don’t believe in the prophet lesus, which isn’t true. 

This is why discussions such as this one are so important.” 

Roula Allouch, a Syrian-born attorney, shared her experiences in Syria, spe¬ 
cifically the city of Damascus, and its significance within the context of Mus¬ 
lim-Christian and Muslim-American relations. 

“Syrians love American culture,” she said. “When I visited in 2008, right be¬ 
fore the Democratic candidate had been chosen, it was amazing to see how 
interested and knowledgeable the Syrian citizens were in American politics. 
The democratic thought process is inherent in people.” 

The Syrian Arab Republic, on Iraq’s western border, has a population of ap¬ 
proximately 18 million people, 12.6 million of whom are Sunni Muslims. Alawi, 
Ismaili and Shi'a Muslim groups include approximately 2.2 million people, and 
various Christian denominations total 1.7 million people. 

Syria has a notorious human-rights record. Censorship, travel bans, torture 
and gender discrimination are among the accusations against the nation. 

“In terms of gender equality, yes, much progress does need to be made - but 
this doesn’t stem from religion. It is from historical patriarchy,” Allouch said, 



Roula Allouch, center, is a Syrian-born attorney. Photo courtesy of Franciscans 
Network. 


reiterating Yavar’s argument that one must differentiate between religious 
teachings and historical and cultural makeup. 

The discussion touched on the conflict in the Gaza Strip. The area has seen 
fighting between the Israel Defense Forces and Hamas, the Islamic Resistance 
Movement. 

“I am a Palestinian-American Muslim,” Schwen said. “Israel is empowered 
by the silence. They have land-grabs, killings of innocent civilians go unpun¬ 
ished, the wall, and the U.S. sends $3 billion in taxes there every year. It is im¬ 
portant that we remind ourselves, because the media doesn’t give it the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. I mean, I don’t know how much worse it can get.” 

Because Israel tightly restricts access to Gaza, some consider it the world’s 
largest open-air prison. 

Coincidentally, the dialogue occurred the same day that protesters gathered 
in Beirut to rally against Egypt’s own border restrictions along the southern 
Gaza Strip. 

To arrange a dialogue for your school , church or organization , write to fran- 
ciscansnetwork@cinci. rr. com. 
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A Rising Star, A Laid Back Starr 



By Paul Kopp 

Contributing Writer 

Vampire Weekend - 

Contra 

V ampire Weekend 

was perhaps the 
most hyped indie 
band the past couple of years 
because of the success of its 
debut, self-titled 
album, recognized 
for its unique ap¬ 
proach in combin¬ 
ing afro-beat, new 
wave and early ska. 

Unique, in so much 
as it was played by 
a group of preppy 
looking Columbia 
University graduates. 

When I initially heard of 
the band’s rapid success, I 
was quick to write it off as a 
“next big thing.” Though they 
were good live, it seemed they 
had somehow become media 
darlings for the wrong rea¬ 
sons. That puts their album, 
Contra } in the position of be¬ 
ing the potential “sophomore 
slump.” How can a band that 
has developed such a unique 
sound so early grow creatively 
while still retaining the quali¬ 
ties that made it popular? 

On Contra } Vampire Week¬ 
end does a good job of doing 
a little bit of both. Drummer 
Chris Tomson propels the 
songs with his jovial playing, 


and though they approach 
songs like “Cousins” and 
“California English” from the 
polished live-band setting 
they explored on their first 
album, they seem to be inter¬ 
ested in branching out, tak¬ 
ing the melodies and rhythms 
they are known for and craft¬ 
ing them into dense sound- 
scapes such as the opening 
track, “Horchata.” 
The song is a swirl¬ 
ing combination of 
echoing vocals and 
dreamy vibraphone 
and strings tied to¬ 
gether with a rinky- 
dink drum-machine 
beat. 

Frontman Ezra 
Koening also puts his college 
degree to work with strange 
and inventive lyrics. Exam¬ 
ple: “In December, drinking 
horchata I'd look psychotic 
in a balaclava.” Make sure to 
Google those strange words 
to find out what they mean. 

The band has kept up its 
approach to world music 
while simultaneously grow¬ 
ing as song writers and ar¬ 
rangers, taking the template 
of what they did well on their 
first album and placing it 
in a more complex musical 
structure. Contra sounds like 
a band that is getting com¬ 
fortable in its boat shoes and 
maybe growing out of its fas¬ 
cination with collegiate life. 


Ringo Starr -YNot 

Ringo Starr will forever be 
remembered as the light¬ 
hearted and goofy mem¬ 
ber of The Beatles who sang 
lead on “With A Little Help 
From My Friends.” Judging 
from the majority of his solo 
work, he is OK with that. On 
Y Not , Starr continues his 
lighthearted legacy with a set 
of songs that seem to focus 
mostly on reflecting on his 
storied life, looking ahead to 
his later years with a sense of 
satisfaction and peace. 

Starr keeps good company 
on the album, which features 
Joe Walsh of the Eagles, Ben 
Harper, Joss Stone, Richard 
Marx and a vocal duet with 
Paul McCartney. Musically, 
Starr isn’t trying to do any¬ 
thing new here, but in a way, 
that is comforting. The songs 
are mostly simple blues- 
based rock, with a few ’80s 
radio rock moments, such as 
the guitar in the beginning of 
“Mystery of the Night.” On 
the album’s opening track, 
“Fill in the Blanks,” featuring 
Walsh’s signature, purposely 
cheesy blues guitar, Starr 
seems to reflect on his frus¬ 
tration with the meaningless 
things in his life. But even in 
his angst, it is easy to tell he 
is still having fun. This senti¬ 
ment is the emotional back¬ 


drop for the whole record. He 
has the ability to talk about 
his experience and emotions 
in songs through the eyes 
of a simple storyteller, who 
doesn’t get too caught up in 
idealistic matters, like that of 
his former band mates. 

When Starr sings about 
peace on the aptly titled 
“Peace Dream,” he seems to 
feel that world peace would 
be nice, but it might not work 
out, so he’ll take what he can 
get. He even references John 
Lennon and Yoko Ono’s fa¬ 
mous bed-in in Amsterdam. 

Starr sings with McCart¬ 
ney on the sentimental bal¬ 
lad, “Walk With You,” which 
Starr says is a song about 
friendship. Their voices don’t 
necessarily blend together 


as McCartney’s and Lennon’s 
did, but it doesn’t sound bad. 
It’s just not particularly mem¬ 
orable. 

I always thought Starr was 
the key element that kept the 
Beatles together. It seemed 
he kept the group grounded 
and having fun as long as 
he could. Every band needs 
a heart, someone stable 
enough to keep everyone in 
check. He was that guy. With 
a legendary image fully in¬ 
tact, and a laid-back and fun 
approach to songwriting, you 
can’t help but enjoy Y Not in 
some form, even if it’s not as 
influential and memorable as 
the other Beatles’ work. 


Every band 
needs a heart, 
someone stable 
enough to keep 
everyone in 
check. 


Words Can Change Everything 

InkTank wants you to share them 


By Keara Anita Mullen 

Contributing Writer 

J ai Washington comes 
bounding into the 
room with an energy 
that is instantly contagious. 
The executive director of 
Inktank, Cincinnati’s urban 
literacy and writing center, 
Washington is known in local 
circles as the exuberant host 
of Cincinnati Conscience, an 
Internet radio show where 
“the citizens are the celebri¬ 
ties.” 

This determination to get 
to know her neighbors and 
introduce them to everyone 
else fuels Inktank’s rebirth 
under Washington’s direction 
as she flings open the doors 
to the community, welcom¬ 
ing anyone inside to share 
their stories. 

Inktank was founded in 
2004 in order to establish 
dialogue “from the trenches” 
after the unrest in Cincinnati 
earlier in the decade. Trying to 
create a legacy that values all 
citizens’ contributions, Ink- 
tank has brought free writing 
workshops to the Drop Inn 
Center, First Step Home and 
other recovery and social- 
service settings, providing 
a voice to homeless people, 
to youth and to anyone who 


walks through the door. 

Open-mic nights are a 
mainstay, as is the Writers 
Salon, where writers of all 
experience levels and back¬ 
grounds are welcome to join 
in an active, sharing commu¬ 
nity of work. The Book Bank, 
located in Inktank’s 1311 Main 
St. storefront headquarters, 
houses the city’s only book¬ 
store exclusively dedicated to 
local writers. 

Valuing locals’ creative 
voices is Inktank’s foundation. 
The organization’s revamped 
logo, “Rewriting Cincinnati’s 
Future One Word at a Time,” 
capitalizes on that very lo¬ 
cal energy that Washington 
thrives upon as she unlocks 
the doors everyday. 

“I live in a kick-ass city,” 
she says, pointing out the 
work of local artists adorning 
the walls and chatting with a 
local musician who stopped 
by to see what was going on 
at Inktank that day. 

Propelled by the efforts 
of volunteers enthusiastic 
about the mission and ini¬ 
tiatives, the idea of “passion 
and empty pockets” bringing 
people together is what has 
kept Inktank dipping into its 
deep well of potential and in¬ 
spiration. 

Inktank was on the verge of 


closing in recent years, even 
contemplating “going virtual” 
by keeping the Web site and 
leaving its building, but the 
consensus among those who 
are involved with the organi¬ 
zation is that “the place is the 
face.” It provides a gathering 
space for pursuing commu¬ 
nity consciousness through 
live connections and sharing 
with one another. 

What Inktank and Wash¬ 
ington offer when you walk 
in - a cup of coffee, an ear 
to listen and a pen to write 
- melts any cynicism that 
the power of community has 
disappeared. These notions 
are revolutionary in their 
simplicity; they are chang¬ 
ing lives and giving dignity 
not out of pity but as a moral 
obligation. While Washington 
admits that sometimes she 
finds the “tortoise” pace of 
authentic community-build¬ 
ing in tremendous conflict 
with the jackhammer pace 
of the corporate world she 
left behind, she would have 
it no other way. Emphasiz¬ 
ing quality over quantity, the 
success of an organization 
like Inktank is measured by 
experiences and connections 
created through its ever-ex¬ 
panding network of impact. 

These networks, however, 


do not always meet the stan¬ 
dards of “convention” in a 
city where too often the un¬ 
derprivileged are relegated to 
the “island of Misfit Toys”, as 
Washington puts it. 

“Society has decided that 
we are not the adequate 
representatives, but we are 
uniquely Cincinnati,” she 
says. 

Washington is constantly 
seeking ways to ask, “What 
makes our city great?” Then 
she pursues those leads as 
though to patchwork a quilt 
of experience that can be 
showcased for all to see. 
Bringing together voices in a 
“polyphonic salad” (in which 
one ingredient, or voice, 
would change the flavor com¬ 
pletely), she is excited that 
Inktank is based in the city’s 
heart, Over-the-Rhine, once 
considered the Paris of the 
Midwest. All she needs from 
“you” is one hour to share 
coffee and conversation. She 
acknowledges that not every¬ 
one will walk away with the 
urge to help directly, but as 
long as that idea is planted 
- that there are many ways, 
needs and obligations to help 
someone - she thinks that 
one critical hour well spent. 

Washington explored other 
outlets before attending an 
Inktank poetry reading at 


Findlay Market last summer. 
She was drawn to Inktank 
because of the holistic and 
grassroots approach it takes. 
Inktank is community-based, 
only as successful as the peo¬ 
ple walk through the door. It’s 
a collaborative effort, with 
everyone from volunteers, 
panhandlers, musicians, the 
mail carrier and whoever else 
wants to chime in to have a 
voice and a place. 

The beauty and energy of 
Inktank stems from the fact 
that anyone can become in¬ 
volved, share their ideas, ac¬ 
tualize projects and plans and 
use the space. Many commu¬ 
nity members have hosted 
workshops and events there, 
including tutoring programs, 
typewriter circles, monthly 
theater performances, musi¬ 
cal events, poetry readings 
and open sessions for an 
endless variety of expression. 
Providing a venue for all of 
the people of Cincinnati to 
express themselves in any 
way they can muster is what 
Inktank opens its doors for 
everyday. 

Washington’s unrelent¬ 
ing enthusiasm for her city is 
propelling Inktank into a new 
era of urban initiative, chang¬ 
ing Cincinnati’s future one - 
and ultimately many - words 
at a time. 
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Remembering Miep Gies 

Gentle educator, fierce battler for justice 



An unidentified visitor of the Anne Frank Museum signs a book of condolences for Miep Gies. 
She died at age 100 last month. REUTERS/Michael Kooren. 


By Steve Sunderland 

Contributing Writer 

(( I hate all Austrians and 
Germans,” Miep Gies 
said with a bitter but 
quiet tone. 

“But, Miep, have you for¬ 
gotten?” said her dear friend, 
Cor Suijk, then director of the 
Anne Frank Foundation. “You 
are an Austrian.” 

Miep looked up, distracted 
from her memory of the last 
day she saw Anne Frank and 
her family as they were carted 
off to the Westerbork tran¬ 
sit camp on the way to the 
concentration camps. Miep 
gazed into Cor’s eyes and 
then shifted to look at me. 
And shrugged. 

This was my first meeting 
with Miep in 1987. We met in 
her comfortable second-story 
apartment in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. With her was her 
husband, Jan, a retired social 
worker and former member 
of the Dutch resistance in 
World War II. Surrounding 
us in their living room and 
spilling into the little dining 
room were stacks 
of boxes with let¬ 
ters from children 
and teachers from 
around the world 
who had questions 
about Anne Frank, 
her life and death, 
and questions 
about Miep, too. 

“I will answer everyone 
of these letters somehow,” 
she said. “The children must 
know about Anne and her di¬ 
ary, and I will tell them.” 

Miep was uncertain and 
even uncaring about her place 
in the world. The universe had 
come to learn of her courage 
in taking care of the Frank 
family and the other families 
hidden in the “attic,” the top 
floor of the warehouse previ¬ 
ously owned by Otto Frank. 
It was only because she im¬ 
mediately scooped up Anne’s 
diary, after the Nazi's had left 
the warehouse, that the world 
has had the chance to read 
and reflect on Anne’s diary. 

Thanks to the play and 
the movie about Anne, many 
people have a picture of Miep 
in their mind. Yet, in fairness, 
no picture or play can capture 
the spirit and soul of Miep, 
Jan and every one of the re¬ 


sistance fighters who tried 
against unimaginable odds 
to keep people alive during 
the occupation of the Nether¬ 
lands during the Nazi siege. 

I had come to meet her as 
part of my work for the Anne 
Frank Foundation and with 
the hopes of having a group 
of Cincinnati teachers meet 
with her in Amsterdam the 
following summer. A group 
of Cincinnati teachers had 
come together, along with 
Frank Harkavy, Fr. Brugger- 
man and the Cincinnati In¬ 
terfaith Holocaust Founda¬ 
tion to find funds for the trip 
to Amsterdam and to one of 
the concentration camps. As 
teachers, we wanted to either 
create a separate curriculum 
that focused on Anne and/ 
or find critical materials to 
incorporate into high school 
classes about Anne and the 
Holocaust. 

I shared with Miep that 
knowledge about Anne and 
the Holocaust was minimal 
in our schools. Indeed, most 
students and teachers were 
unaware of the killing of Anne 


in the Bergen-Belsen concen¬ 
tration camp. The power of 
the words of Anne’s diary, so 
personal, so intense, so hope¬ 
ful, seemed to communicate 
to many a belief that Anne 
was indestructible. As teach¬ 
ers, we worried about sharing 
a message that said that Anne 
had died, and her hopeful¬ 
ness was incorrect. Miep 
nodded her concern and said 
that many Dutch people ei¬ 
ther didn’t care about Anne or 
were unsure about her death. 
Miep’s book about her experi¬ 
ences with Anne had recently 
been issued, and she received 
some letters that were angry 
about her “stirring up old 
wounds.” 

“We all have a lot to re¬ 
member, a lot to understand 
and be responsible for, and a 
lot to learn,” she said to Cor 
and me. 

The Dutch experience 


in the Holocaust was little 
known and understood. Fol¬ 
lowing the invasion of the 
Netherlands in May 1940, the 
Dutch resistance fought for 


a while but finally stopped 
when Hitler threatened to 
bomb one of the great cities, 
Rotterdam, and kill thou¬ 
sands unless the Dutch capit¬ 
ulated. Following the Dutch 
surrender, many of the Nazi 
laws discriminating against 
Jews went into effect. Jews 
were required to wear a Star 
of David whenever they went 
into the streets, Jewish busi¬ 
nesses were closed, children 
were forced from schools and 
colleges began to spout Anti- 
Semitic doctrines. 

Many Jews tried to leave 
but were caught in the web of 
Nazi regulations. As the Nazis 
prepared to empty the Neth¬ 
erlands of Jews and ship them 
to concentration camps, they 
set up the Jewish Councils. 
These groups, composed of 
Dutch Jews, had to come up 
with a list of Jews who were to 
be sent to “work camps in the 


East,” a Nazi euphemism for 
concentration camps. Anne’s 
sister, Margot Frank, was 
on such a list. Learning this 
prompted the Franks to put 
their plan of hiding 
into action. In July 
1942, the family en¬ 
tered the top floor 
of the warehouse 
and hoped to out¬ 
last the war. 

Some of my 
questions for Miep 
concerned Anne’s 
energy and her dedication 
to her diary. “How could she 
keep going, writing so much, 
keeping her hopes alive and 
not being overcome by the 
fear and anxiety of living in 
hiding?” I asked Miep. 

“Anne never lost hope, nev¬ 
er gave up, never stopped be¬ 
ing curious about the move¬ 
ment of the Allied troops and 
whether they were close to 
the Netherlands," she said. 

“But Miep, she kept her 
hopes alive because of you,” 
Cor added, “because you 
visited every day with food, 
newspapers and information 
about what was happening in 
the war. You were her hope.” 

Miep argued that she was 
merely a friend of Anne’s fam¬ 
ily. She insisted she did noth¬ 
ing unusual and “nothing she 
wouldn't have done for any 
friend. I was their close friend. 
I had no choice. Did I?” 


I argued with Miep and Jan 
that so few Dutch Jews were 
saved, so many turned over 
to the Nazis and so few Jews 
were left at the end of the 
war that she really couldn’t 
say that what she did was not 
heroic. Ninety percent of the 
Dutch Jews were taken and 
killed in the death camps. 

“Nonsense, Steve,” she 
quickly replied. “I am a plain 
person and did what I had to 
do.” 

We continued our talk for 
many hours, eating a large 
bowl of Dutch chocolates, un¬ 
til I had asked all of my ques¬ 
tions except one. I knew from 
Cor that Miep’s grief contin¬ 
ued and that each August, on 
the anniversary of the Nazi’s 
taking of the Frank family, 
Miep went into a period of 
mourning. I wanted to know 
how she was doing now that 
Anne’s book had been around 
the world and that her own 
book was helping to tell the 
story. 

“I continue to be angry,” she 
said. She paused. “I should 
have gone with Anne and 
Otto and Edith. I would have 
helped them in the camps. I 
was spared because I was an 
Austrian. How stupid. I miss 
my best friend, Anne, and I 
shall always miss her.” 

I knew that I had met a 
great soul. She will not be for¬ 
gotten. 


Miep was uncertain and even uncaring about her place in the world. The 
universe had come to learn of her courage in taking care of the Frank family 
and the other families hidden in the “attic,” the top floor of the warehouse 
previously owned by Otto Frank. It was only because she immediately 
scooped up Anne’s diary, after the Nazi’s had left the warehouse, that the 
world has had the chance to read and reflect on Anne’s diary. 


Have 
something 
on your mind? 


Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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The Tao of the Clear Channel 

Bill Cunningham is destroying our brains 


By David Heitfield 

Contributing Writer 

(( T et me help you with the facts,” Bill Cunningham lectured 
I on the pilot episode of The Jerry ’n’Bill Show. “To be poor in 

£■ JAmerica means you’re probably morbidly obese, you have 
a cell phone, you have big screen TVs, you own your own home, you 
might own your own car, and you have charge accounts. 

“There are poor people but they’re fat. America has fat poor people. 
Most nations have skinny poor people. We have fat ones. Why? Because 
we give them too much freebies because of people like you.” 

“You” would refer to his co-host, Jerry Springer, and his liberal 
brood. 

“There are a lot of wealthy people who are fat,” Springer said. “What 
is that about?” 

“Yeah, but they 
pay for their own 
food.” 

I don't much care 
for Cunningham’s 
shtick, but there’s 
no denying his suc¬ 
cess and popular¬ 
ity. Cunningham has 
won two Marconi 
Awards, in 2001 and 
2009, took over Matt 
Drudge’s old syn¬ 
dicated radio show 
in 2007, is BFF with 
Sean Hannity and 
appears on his Fox 
News show. Eric De¬ 
ters wrote his biogra¬ 
phy, published a few 
months ago. 

It’s not his politics 
I dislike, because 
the man has none. 

The late comedian 
Bill Hicks once did a 
disturbing riff on his 
old friend Jay Leno, 
where Leno blew his 
brains out during a 
typically inane inter¬ 
view on The Tonight 
Show, “a company 
man to the bitter end.” Cunningham likewise is just a chinless mouth¬ 
piece for his Clear Channel overlords, a corporation that probably 
benefited more than any outside of financial institutions via the “Let’s 
deregulate everything and watch the shit hit the fan” 
theosophy of the past 30 years. 

So, naturally, the topic of why politics has gotten 
so nasty was broached on the show. Springer sug¬ 
gested it had something to do with the 24-hour news 
cycle. Cunningham, the man who earlier said all poor 
people are fat and happy, blamed liberals. Hollywood 
and Connie Chung, to name two. 

This is the Tao of Clear Channel: Government has 
no role in society except to field a military to protect 
copyrights and profit channels; and you should har¬ 
bor nothing but contempt for people who cannot af¬ 
ford to pay $150, plus a private corporate tax called 
“processing fees,” to watch a live show. 

At the beginning of the pilot, reportedly filmed at 
Fox 19 studios and produced by WGN in Chicago, 
when Cunningham started railing against Barack 
Hussein Obama, Springer asked him to simply say 
“our president.” Cunningham refused. Instead, he 
asked Springer to call Reagan or either Bush “our president,” which 
Springer did - explaining that he didn’t like them, but each was still our 
president). 

Cunningham - who frequently goes by “Willie,” and if you likewise 
abbreviate his surname, he becomes “Willie Cunnie,” a name that for¬ 
nicates itself - kept the same company line throughout the program. 

Global warming? A liberal myth, empirically proven by cold weather 
in the Midwest in January, designed to seize the American economy 
and government. Cunningham said he had the names of 10,000 sci¬ 


entists in his pocket all agreeing with him, which led to Springer’s best 
line of the show: “Yeah, you and Joe McCarthy.” 

Tiger Woods was another topic. The show was set up like ESPN’s Par¬ 
don the Interruption, except instead of sports the topics were news, 
with the truthiness promise that “nothing is off limits.” Cunningham 
opined that Tiger Woods’s scandal was also the fault of liberals, spe¬ 
cifically the Great Society of LBJ, which apparently legislated against 
morality through Medicare and the Civil Rights acts. Cunningham had 
his best line here: As he wailed against “a few powerful men (who) can’t 
keep something in their pants,” he looked at Springer and said, “You 
might know something about that.” 

The show wrapped up with each giving their hopes for the new year. 
Springer hoped for increased access to health care; Cunningham hoped 
for the impeachment of Barack Hussein Obama. 

The problem I 
have with the Tao 
of CC is living with 
the impact of its 
message among my 
neighbors. Long 
gone are the days 
of “Better to remain 
quiet and let others 
think you’re a fool 
than to open it and 
remove all doubt.” 
Now fools not only 
think it better to 
talk, but they also 
believe they have an 
intelligent opinion 
on matters, parrot¬ 
ing something they 
heard on The Big 
One or Fox News. 

You can’t converse 
with people who 
think “politics” is 
simply hating myth¬ 
ical liberals and big 
gubmint. And neu¬ 
rology shows us that 
no matter your age, 
if you challenge your 
brain, your brain 
grows; and if you fail 
to do so, your brain 
withers away. The 
lack of opportunities for challenging discourse hurts all brains. 

Then there’s the contempt for the audience factor. Take Cunning¬ 
ham’s description of poor people in America - fat, stupid, live for their 
big screens; he’s describing his audience as he sees 
it. The part of the Tea Party movement I rather liked 
was some awareness that the Republican Party had 
contemptuously sold them a bill of goods - “priva¬ 
tization” didn't mean smaller gubmint, but shifting 
money from the public to the private sector, among 
other things. But of course their focus is skewed and 
they’re again set up to be used. The Tea Party Conven¬ 
tion in Nashville next month is selling tickets for $560, 
according to Frank Rich, and offers a jewel-encrusted 
tea bag for $90. Sarah Palin is reportedly getting paid 
$ J20,000 to speak. The Tao of Teabagging: All gubmint 
is bad (except the part that tells you when life begins 
or whether sodomy is outlawed), and if you can’t be 
financially fleeced, you’re useless. 

So I’ll go back to my local watering hole, where the 
conversational arc always repeats: Something bad 
about Obama; liberals are to blame for everything; 
aren’t we superior to everyone else for thinking so? 
That is followed by debates about whether the new Angus burger at 
McDonald’s is better than the Quarter Pounder; why we need more 
“common sense;” the evils of political correctness; why no one makes 
music as good as it was when I was in high school. All enlivened by wit¬ 
ticisms such as calling a guy a “girl,” old movie or television references, 
or some variation of “I'm not but you are.” 

People’s brains are dying, and it’s in no small part because they Willie 
Cunnie themselves. 



Jerry Springer arrives at the Daytime Emmy Awards in Hollywood in 2007. 
REUTERS/Fred Prouser. 


Take Cunningham’s 
description of poor people 
in America - fat, stupid, live 
for their big screens; he’s 
describing his audience as 
he sees it. The part of the 
Tea Party movement I rather 
liked was some awareness 
that the Republican Party had 
contemptuously sold them a 
bill of goods - “privatization” 
didn’t mean smaller gubmint, 
but shifting money from the 
public to the private sector, 
among other things. 


Want more Streetvibes? Check out the STREETVIBES BLOG 

h ttp: / / streetvi bes. word press. com 
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Ask A Vendor To the Editor 


Dear Vendor Riccardo, 


To the editor: 


I would like to know if 3CDC tells vendors not to sell Streetvibes on Fountain 
Square. Also, do you get good sales reception in Westwood/Western Hills and 
Madisonville/Mt. Washington? 

Sonny Williams 
Clifton 

Dear Reader Sonny Williams, 

It was very appreciating to hear your question for “Ask a Vendor.” 

The first part of your question asks if 3CDC prohibits Streetvibes vendors 
from selling Streetvibes on Fountain Square. I would have to answer no to that. 
The fact is that Streetvibes vendors are not allowed to sell the paper on private 
property without permission from the owner or, in this case, certain public 
property. 

People can sell things on Fountain Square only if they are licensed or have 
permits from 3CDC. We can sell on the public sidewalk. 

To answer the second part of your question, I am sorry to say that sales in 
Westwood/Western Hills and Madisonville/Mt. Washington are perhaps not 
as great as it could be. Of our 46 vendors, few if any sell in those areas. I do 
believe that our sales could/would be better if vendors established themselves 
in these neighborhoods, but there are no other reasons for fewer sales in these 
neighborhoods. 

Riccardo Taylor 
Vendor 

Editor's note: Cincinnati City Council passed ordinances banning sales of 
items on Fountain Square without a permit from the Cincinnati Center City 
Development Corp. (3CDC). This includes Streetvibes. 

To submit a question to “Ask a Vendor,write to streetvibes2@yahoo.com or 
Streetvibes, 117 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 


THE 

LEGAL 

WRITER 

'ITiLrJ Edition 

40 Rules for the Art of 
Legal Writing 


Judge Mark Painter 



kludge Painter's bank is a classic in its field* 

Joseph P L To main 
Dean Emeritus 

University of Cincinnati College of Law 

“Eiery page of Judge Painter's book is dripping with insights 
about haw ta improve gaur legal writing. There should be a new 
malpractice claim for overlooking that advice, * 

Bryan A„ Garner 
Editor, Black's Law Dictionary 
x^uthor., Gamer's Modern American Usage 

“When I was Cleveland Law Director y we gave Judge Painter's 
book to every lawyer in our office> and required our attorneys ta 
follo w Judge Painter's *40 Rules* Our writ trig immediately be¬ 
came more effective and persuasive * 

Subodh Chandra 
The Chand ra F ir m 

Buy yours ot 

http://store .cincy hooks .com 


3CDC has a plan for Cincinnati, and it does not include you, the working 
citizen. Catering to the upper economic classes, this agency is determined to 
undermine democratic principles of the rights and values of average people. 

3CDC is acting as the private contractor at the behest of Cincinnati city 
government - or lack thereof. We, the people of Cincinnati, take issue and do 
wish to weigh in, not be run over roughshod by corporate mouthpieces and 
pirate bankster capitalists. You have sold the square to upper-end businesses 
and hired security to enforce anti-public use by all citizens. Fountain Square 
belongs to all of us. 

Gonzo Rob Meehan 
Clifton 


Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor 

Invitation to a dialogue with our readers 

Streetvibes vendors see a lot that you might not. For example, some can 
describe what goes on in an abandoned building at night when they 
sleep there. 

Have you ever wondered what it’s like to stand on a street corner selling 
newspapers? That’s hardly a common occupation anymore. 

How much money do Streetvibes vendors make - and what do they do 
with it? Do they have other jobs? 

If you have questions, some of our vendors would like to answer them. 
“Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor” will be an occasional feature, with questions 
submitted by readers and answered by Streetvibes vendors. 

You may direct your question to a specific vendor or we’ll invite one to 
respond. Only include your name if you want to. 

Send questions to streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
Or to Streetvibes, 117 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

Go ahead. Ask. 


Are you interested in helping 
with Streetvibes ? 

Are you a proofreader, writer, poet, artist or 
photographer? If so, contact 
Greg Flannery 
513.421.7803 x 12 or 
email streetvibes2@yahoo.com 


Do you have trouble reading? 
Seeing people s faces? 
Doing everyday tasks? 


There is hope. There is help. 

We can help you or someone you know who has: 

* No Vision 

* Loss of Some Vision 


k 


Cincinnari Association for the 

Blind & Visually Impaired 

2045 Gilbert Avenue 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
A not*for-profit agency 


For information call 

513 - 221-8558 

and ask for 
Adrianne, 
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3CDC Bans Tenants 

Leeper still won't talk 


By Rob Goeller 

Staff Writer 

S ince the purchase of the Metropole Apart¬ 
ments in November 2009 by the Cincinnati 
Center City Development Corp. (3CDC), 
Steve Leeper, president of 3CDC, and Adam Gelter, 
project manager, have refused to meet with the 
Metropole Tenants Association. 

This continued Jan. 19 when 3CDC held a meet¬ 
ing at Music Hall with the purpose of updating the 
community about its projects. At 7:45 a.m. mem¬ 
bers of the Metropole Tenants Association arrived 
outside Music Hall with members of the Greater 
Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless and other 
housing advocates. 


During the demonstration, tenants demanded 
justice, declaring, “Homes Not Hotels” and “Reno¬ 
vation, not Relocation.” The tenants association 
demanded that two delegates be allowed to attend 
the 3CDC meeting. 

At 8:15 a.m., 3CDC spokeswoman Kelly Leon 
emerged from Music Hall and spoke with Josh 
Spring, executive director of the Homeless Coali¬ 
tion. Leon told Spring that a single member of the 
coalition could go into the meeting, but no Metro¬ 
pole tenants would be allowed to attend. 

The Homeless Coalition said that it would not at¬ 
tend unless Metropole tenants could attend. 

Tenants and supporters yelled, “You send police 
to our meetings - why can't we come to yours?” 


For a 
Better 
World 
2010 



Image by Blair Gibeau. 


Poems and Drawings on Peace and Justice 
by Greater Cincinnati Artists, edited and 
curated by Saad Ghosn. 

Kennedy Heights Arts Center 

6546 Montgomery Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45213 
513-631-4278 orwww.kennedyarts.org 

January 16 - February 27,2010 
Opening Reception: Sat, January 16,6-8pm 

Panel Discussion: Art as a Vehicle for Change 
facilitated by Jeff Hillard with Mary Pierce 
Brosmer, Greg Flannery and Jimi Jones 
February 27, 4-6pm; closing reception at 6pm 

Gallery Hours: Monday-Friday 10am - 5pm 
Saturdays 10am - 4 pm 



Metropole tenants demonstrated outside Music Hall while 
3CDC held a meeting to decide the fate of their homes 
without tenant input. Photo by Amy Silver. 


Streetvlbes is a newspaper that provides relevant discussions of 
homelessness, poverty and other related social justice issues 


Badgcd 
vendors keep 
75% of the 
profit of every 
paper sold 



25% of each 
paper sold goes 
to printing and 
production 


We rely on the: kindness of our friends and rentiers 
to produce the paper each month. 

Please consider making a tax-deductible donation today. 

Please make checks payable to: 

"Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless' 

Mjil tot 117 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Be sure to always purchase Streetvibes from a badged vendor. 


1128 Walnut St 
Pizza by the Slice 



Tues and Thurs Buffet($7.00)-11AM-2PM 
Wed-Thur-Fri-Sat 9PM-3AM 


PIZZA 


facebook 


Become a Fan of Streetvibes on Facebook 


http://www.facebook.com/streetvibescincinnati 
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Lifetime of Art and Moral Outrage 



Dorothy Fraembs. Photo by Bill Howes. 


Dorothy Fraembs: 

Illustrating injustice for decades 

“Drawing is such a part of my life that I can hardly speak 
without a pen in my hand,” says Dorothy Fraembs. “When I 
make lists, I often use little sketches instead of words.” 

Fraembs is an illustrator and visual artist. Her early memo¬ 
ries with art are in the kitchen watching her mother artistically 
cooking and setting up a beautiful table. Her own introduction 
to art was in kindergarten and succeeding years when she re¬ 
ceived encouragement for her drawing skills in school clubs, 

Girl Scouts and at home. World War II was the focus of her high 
school years, 1942-1946, and a major influence of her life. At a 
high school club conference, she heard a teenage lapanese girl 
tell of her internment at a post-Pearl Harbor camp, describing 
the prejudice and hardship she and her family endured. That 
ignited her abhorrence of injustice in any form. 

Fraembs studied to become an illustrator and worked as 
such in a Chicago advertising agency, then in Urbana, Ill., for 
Our Wonderful World, a young people’s encyclopedia, then at 
General Electric in Cincinnati, where she relocated with her 
husband. 

In 1959, with the turmoil in China, Chinese fleeing commu¬ 
nism and children being abandoned, she and her husband ad¬ 
opted their son - and a year later their daughter - from Hong 
Kong. Fraembs quit her job and became a stay-at-home mother. Her 
parenting years coincided with the Civil Rights Movement and the 

Vietnam War and their 
associated injustice and 
violence. The events of 
these tumultuous years, 
in addition to the experi¬ 
ences of her children, in¬ 
spired her to start making 
social-commentary as¬ 
semblages. 

“I had little free time,” 
she says, “but whenever I 
could, I would steal some 
moments and go to my 
basement studio to paint, draw and work on my assemblages. I was 
feeling pain and frustration that I needed to express, and art was my 
outlet.” In the 1960s and early 70s, Fraembs created many statement 
pieces. Who Cares was in response to the many killings of innocent 
people, motivated by racism and discrimination. It consisted of a wall 
on which were written names of many victims such as Emmett Till, the 



God’s Favorite Child, showing front and back, assemblage by Dorothy 
Fraembs. Photo by Bill Howes. 


young black kid murdered for whistling at a white woman; civil rights 
workers killed for their beliefs; and activists slaughtered for helping 
with voter registration in the South. At the bottom of the board was 
attached a page from the Bible, splattered with blood, and an enlarg¬ 
ing lens in front of it to emphasize its message, “What you have done 
to the least of these, my brethren, so also you have done to me” - a 
reminder of the real teachings of Christ. The work also included the 
figure of a rat and a crumbled can, references to the poor neighbor¬ 
hoods where these victims would most likely be remembered and 
mourned. War incorporated plastic figures of soldiers, sculpted Viet¬ 
namese people and other elements of their life going through a meat 
grinder, being smashed and destroyed. It emphasized the annihila¬ 
tion of life caused by war. 

“That’s the way it is,” a viewer commented. “ People don’t want to 
face the reality of war, and we want to believe that good guys always 
win and innocents don’t get hurt.” God's Favorite Child was trig¬ 
gered by the verbal discrimination Fraembs’s kids experienced due 
to their Asian origin, also by the prevailing racism of the period. The 
front showed grey shadows looking all alike against a translucent 
background and the question, “Which one is God’s favorite child?” 
The other side included sculpted clay figures of children of different 
colors standing side by side with Fraembs’ answer: “All the children 
God shaped and styled.” She also produced this theme in smaller, 
silk-screened versions. Thoughts about the terrible happenings of the 
time kept coming fast, so she began a weekly human-relations car¬ 
toon panel that appeared in the Rochester, New York, Times-Union 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer. The drawing and text panels consisted 
of social commentaries presented under the heading, “My Mother 
Told Me...” An example of the content: “My mother told me with what 
we do and what we say, each of us makes the world the way it is to¬ 
day.” These later were compiled and printed as booklets. 

In 1973, Fraembs’ husband suddenly died of a massive heart attack. 
Needing to financially support her children, she taught commercial 
art at a vocational school for seven and a half years, an experience she 
treasures. She continued doing her panels. After retiring from teach¬ 
ing, she started a new series, based on family experiences, dealing 
with the absence of loved ones. The booklets she published includ¬ 
ed When My Father Died , When My Mother Died and When My Sister 
Died. She intended them as conversation starters between grieving 
adults and children to foster sharing and understanding of thoughts 
they might not otherwise express to each other. In 1996 her son, a 
police officer, was killed in the line of duty. Fraembs and her daughter 
again found themselves coping with untimely death. Fraembs’ com¬ 
mentaries also have been channeled through yearly Christmas cards 
in which she conveys her thoughts and her hopes for the New Year. 
They have dealt, for instance, with the Oklahoma City bombing, the 
Berlin wall, 9 /11, oil and the environment and famine in Africa. They 
are not traditional but there are people who collect them. In the past 
few years she has also been a regular participant in SOS Art, exhibit¬ 
ing some of her old assemblages and new ones made especially for 
the occasion. 

At 81, Fraembs intends to continue sharing her values, beliefs and 
wisdom through her art; she would like her social commentaries to 
be used as thought-provoking discussion starters in places such as 
the Underground Railroad Freedom Center. “My mother wanted me 
to become a nurse. My husband thought I would have been a good 
engineer,” she says. “I cannot, however, imagine anything better than 
communicating with people through art or teaching.” 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 

















